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THE MUSICAL TIMES.— August 1, 1858. 



MUSIC 

AMONG THE POETS AND POETICAL WRITERS. 

By Mary Cowden Clabke. 

( Continued from page 253 J 

The Father of English Poesy, in his own quaint 
fashion, has noted the wearisomeness of monotony in 
music — of playing perpetually the same thing : — 

" For though that the best harper upon live 
Would on the beste sounded jolly harp 
That ever was, with all his fingers five 

Touch aye one string, or aye one warble harp, 
Were his nailes pointed never so sharp, 
It shoulde maken every wight to dull 
To hear his glee, and of his strokes full." 

Chaucer. 

He has multiplied mentions of Minstrelsy : — ■ 

" Before, them stood such instruments of soun' 
That Orpheus, nor of Thebes, Amphiouii, 
Ne maden never such a melody : 
At every course in came loud minstrelsy, 
That never Joab trumped for to hear, 
Nor he, Theodomas, yet half so clear 
At Thebes when the city was in doubt." 

Chaucer. 

" While that this king sat thus in his nobley, 
Harking his minstrels their thinges play, 
Before him at his board delieiously, 
In at the hall door, &c." — Chaucer. 

" When that this Tartar king, this Cambuscan, 
Rose from his board, there as he sat full high, 
Before him goeth the loud minstrelsy, 
Till he came to his chamber of parements, 
There as they sounden divers instruments, 
That it is like a heaven for to hear." — Chaucer. 

" And before them went minstrels many one, 
As harpes, pipes, lutes, and psalt'ry, 
Alle in green ; and on their heades bare, 
Of divers floweres made full craftily, 
All in a suit, goodly chaplets they wear, 
And so, dancing, into the mead they fare ; 
In mid the which they found a tuft that was 
All overspread with floweres in compas, 
Whereto they inclined every one 
With great reverence, and that full humbly ; 
And at the last there began anon 
A lady for to sing right womanly 
A bargaret* in praising the daisy ; 
For (as methought) among her notes sweet 
She said ' Si douce est la Marguerite ! ' 
Then they all answered her in fere,f 
So passing well and so pleasantly, 
That it was a most blissful noise to hear." 

Chaucer. 

" And to the minstrels made request 
That in encreasing of the feast 
They woulden touchen their cordes, 
And with some new joyous aecordes 
Ymove the people to gladness 
And prayeden of all gentleness 
Each to painen them for the day 
To show his cunning and his play : 
Then began soundes marvellous, 
Entuned with accordes joyous, 
Round about and in all the tents, 
With thousandes of instruments."— Chaucer. 

" There mightest thou see these fluters, 
Minstreles and eke jongelers, 
That well to singen did their pain : 
Some sungen songes of Loraine ; 
For in Loraine their notes be 
Full sweeter than in this countree." — Chaucer. 



' The bard obey'd ; and taking from his side, 
Where it in seemly sort depending hung. 

His British harp, its speaking strings he tried. 
The which with skilful touch he deftly strung, 
Till tinkling in clear symphony they rung. 

Then, as he felt the Muses come along, 

Light o'er the chords his raptur'd hand he flung, 

And played a prelude to his rising song." — Thomson. 
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1 The wind blew hollow frae the hills, 

By fits the sun's departing beam 
Look'd on the fading yellow woods 

That wav'd o'er Lugar's winding stream : 
Beneath a craggy steep, a bard, 

Laden with years and meikle pain, 
In loud lament bewail'd his lord, 

Whom death had all untimely ta'en. 

He lean'd him to an ancient aik, 

Whose trunk was mould'ring down with years ; 
His locks were bleached white wi' time, 

His hoary cheek was wet wi' tears ! 
And as he touch'd his trembling harp, 

And as he tun'd his doleful sang, 
The winds, lamenting through their caves, 

To echo bore the notes alang." — Burns. 

' He sat him down at a pillar's base, 
And pass'd his hand athwart his face ; 
Like one in dreary musing mood, 
Declining was his attitude ; 
His head was drooping on his breast, 
Fever'd, throbbing, and oppress'd : 
And o'er his brow, so downward bent, 
Oft his beating fingers went, 
Hurriedly, as you may see 
Your own run over the ivory key, 
Ere the measur'd tone is taken 
By the chords you would awaken." — Byron. 

" All is gentle : naught 
Stir6 rudely ; but, congenial with the night, 
Whatever walks is gliding like a spirit. 
The tinklings of some vigilant guitars 
Of sleepless lovers to a wakeful mistress, 
And cautious opening of the casement, showing 
That he is not unheard ; while her young hand, 
Fair as the moonlight of which it seems part, 
So delicately white, it trembles in 
The act of opening the forbidden lattice, 
To let in love through music, makes his heart 
Thrill like his lyre-strings at the sight ; — the dash 
Phosphoric of the oar, or rapid twinkle 
Of the far lights of skimming gondolas, 
And the responsive voices of the choir 
Of boatmen answering back with verse for verse ; 
Some dusky shadow checkering the Rialto ; 
Some glimmering palace roof or tapering spire, 
Are all the sights and sounds which here pervade 
The ocean-born and earth-commanding City." 

Byron. 



* Bargaret— bergetette, a pastoral ditty. t In fere— together. 



CRYSTAL PALACE. 

The grand Choral Demonstration, which took place on 
the 2nd of July, was crowned with complete success both 
in an artistic and a pecuniary sense. The band and cho- 
rus assembled in the vast orchestra amounted to 2500 
performers. The band included the bands of the Sacred 
Harmonic Society, the Royal Italian Opera, the Amateur 
Musical Society, and the Crystal Palace, together with the 
Crystal Palace wind band, and the full bands of the Gre- 
nadier and Coldstream Guards. The chorus was composed 
of the fourteen hundred members of the London amateur 
division of the great Handel Festival Choir, comprising 
{Continued on page 291. J 



